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debtor. The law permitted a creditor to cause the imprison-
ment of his debtor,
Tear forth the fathers of poor families
Out of their beds, and coffin them alive
In some kind clasping prison, where their bones
May be forth-coming, when the flesh is rotten.1
If, however, a creditor had a debtor imprisoned, no other mode
of execution was open to him.2 An act passed in James's reign3
was more concerned with the interests of the creditors than with
the unhappy plight of the debtor, because it merely stated that,
as divers persons owning both real and personal estate had wil-
fully chosen to live and die in confinement rather than to pay
their just debts, their lands and goods were liable for a new
execution after their death. When incarcerated, the debtor's
lot varied directly according to his means. As a petition in 1660
stated, prisons were sanctuaries for the rich and able debtors,
but murdering dens of cruelty to poor men and women.4 Those
with money in their pockets could hire comfortable quarters,
but the poor debtor was left dependent on alms for the barest
necessities of life, and received nothing at all from the authori-
ties except a place of confinement, which was usually filthy and
overcrowded. In 1649 a petition of many thousand poor dis-
tressed prisoners for debt stated that they were destitute of any
means of support, for themselves or their families and were about
to perish, as many had recently done, for want of bread. They
asked that those who had some means might be allowed to
compound with their creditors, and that those who had nothing
and were likely to be buried alive in prison might be released.5
A few months after the petition, an act was passed ordering
the release of prisoners whose worldly goods did not exceed five
pounds (4 September 1649). Other acts of a similar nature
were passed from time to time, and a more comprehensive
measure was framed (5 October 1653); and a number of per-
sons were named to see that the debtors were not overcharged
by the prison authorities.
Most prisons in which debtors were confined, such as the
Fleet, were virtually the property of the wardens, who held the
1  Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act i, sc. i.
2  Holdsworth, History of English Law, viii. 231.
3  21 Jac. I, c. 24, Statutes of the Realm, iv. 1233.
4  Hist. MSS. Com.) Seventh Report (1879), p. 141.                  5 Ibid., pp. 113-14.